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fleeting changes, wfcich it would serve little purpose to describe
in detail.
By 1936 the Army was beginning to assume a new shape.
The artillery had been, or was, in process of being, mechanised
throughout; the cavalry were in the throes of the same radical
process ; the motor vehicle was now to be substituted for the
horse everywhere. A Tank Brigade, which had been formed
after a long process of trial and error in 1934, was to be incor-
porated to form part of a new Mobile Division, of which the
new mechanised cavalry were to provide the bulk. Infantry
brigades were to be of three normal type rifle battalions,
rearmed with a new pattern of light automatic gun, the Bren,
and mortars, and one support battalion armed with heavy
machine guns and anti-tank guns. Engineers, signals and ail
rear services were to be completely motorised. A new model
army was beginning to take shape, and none too soon, for it
was already clear that the era of peace had passed, and that the
world, barely recovered from the effects of the most devastating
war of its history, was menaced with the prospect of worse
wars yet to come. Yet in this country, at any rate, there was a
widespread unwillingness to face the prospect squarely, and
such attempts as were made to avert it were confined either to
the simple process of wishing it away or to reliance on a panacea
known as collective security, under which, apparently, Britain,
in common with every other nation, was to engage, herself to
take part in any sort of war anywhere and at the same time
could safely neglect to provide herself with the means of doing
so effectively. It was little to be wondered at that this form of
mutual support collapsed as soon as any serious strain was put
upon it, and that when war suddenly menaced this country
once more, she was unready, as often before in her history, to
wage it. This time, however, her rulers had at least the wisdom
to refrain from, calling upon her to do so.
It is outside the scope of this story to detail the course of
events which gradually led us once more into another great war,
within twenty years of the termination of the last. The growth
of Japanese ambitions in the Far East, leading to ever-increasing
encroachments on Chinese territory; the rise of Nazism in
Germany, followed by her reintroduction of conscription and
reoccupation of the demilitarised Rhineland; the attack on
Abyssinia and the sanctions crisis, which all but involved Britain
in war with Italy ; the Civil War in Spain, which quickly became
an international affair; the incorporation of Austria in Germany ;
all these things had by 193 8 led to a line-up of the two great Central
European Powers and Japan with the avowed purpose of altering
the existing order of things to their own benefit by threat or